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tance. Without Ms aid bankruptcy was inevitable, or a resort
to the predatory methods of republican times. As a matter
of course the Senate gladly agreed that he should organize
the collection of the succession duty, which was very dis-
tasteful to the citizens, that he should control the management
of the public treasury in the temple of Saturn, and that his
procurators should keep an eye on the proconsuls, propraetors,
and quaestors sent out by the Senate to govern the senatorial
provinces. At the end of his life and rule Augustus was really
the manager of the Roman Empire, the careful steward of
her property, and the owner of immense wealth which he spent
mainly upon the state. The budget of the empire was to
a large extent identical with the budget of the ruler.

The army and finance were the two main pillars on which
the personal power of Augustus rested. An important addition
to these was the general satisfaction caused by the order he
established. The provinces were contented; after the dis-
turbances of civil war, the new system of government con-
trolled by the emperor, which checked the arbitrary behaviour
of the tax-farmers and regularized the collection of the direct
taxes, gave them a breathing-space and a chance of recovery.
It is no wonder that in the East men began, as early as
29 B. c., to pay divine honours to Augustus. The position in
Italy was more complicated. Italy was also glad to rest
after the horrors of civil war; but she was not content with
that. Every section of the population had its own claims
and its own hopes. But Augustus managed to satisfy all these
sections, more or less successfully. First of all, as I have
said already, Italy remained the dominant country: there
was no talk of merging its identity with that of the provinces,
and the Roman people was still master of the Roman Empire.
Nor was there any hint of removing the distinction between
the different classes of citizens : the old division into classes
remained and was even more sharply defined than before.
An ordinary citizen could not become a knight, or a knight
a senator, except by favour of the emperor. The candidate
for promotion must possess a certain fortune and a stainless
character, and also must gain the emperor's consent to enter
his name upon the list.

The senators were less satisfied with the settlement than
any other class, though Augustus made concessions which
were generous when compared with Caesar's treatment of